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Once the military and political bankruptcy of the absolutist and centralist system had become evident in 1859, Francis Joseph very naturally turned towards those elements which displayed the general political and social outlook nearest his own, and whose representatives promised to bring Hungary back into collaboration. He looked for help to the feudal nobility. The October Diploma of 1860 was based on the principles of that "federalism" which the nobles had advocated for so long. There was to be some kind of " Parliament ", based on central representation by delegates to be elected by the Provincial Diets3 which were dominated by the nobility. But the lords, and especially their Hungarian wing, proved unable to fulfil their promises to secure the collaboration of the Magyars, who were now led by the strictly anti-Austrian gentry and not by the Lords or Magnates. Francis Joseph had therefore to return to Centralism. In February 1861 he proclaimed a new centralist Constitution,1 and nominated Schmerling, a representative of the German centralist bourgeoisie, Prime Minister. The German middle classes were already sufficiently free from their cc delusions " of 1848 to consider such a centralist and German government as " liberal ". But for the very same reason, both the Czech middle classes and the nobility regarded it as oppressive, and boycotted Parliament, as under the regime of indirect election could easily be done by any nationality which controlled a majority in at least one Provincial Diet.2
In 1865, after some years of sham constitutionalism, Francis Joseph again approached the ec federalist" nobles, for the Magyars would not tolerate a centralist government in Vienna that refused to grant them independence. But in 1867, after the defeat in the war with Prussia, this independence was granted. The monarchy received the dualistic constitution which it was to retain for the last half-century of its existence.
Austria and Hungary were organised as centralist states, the one dominated by the Germans, the other by the Magyars. The reduction of the Slavs to the status of subject peoples was one of the avowed aims of the authors of the new policy.3 The Magyars, while paying lip-service to the principles of cultural and linguistic freedom, took care to avoid even the smallest
1  i.e., a constitution with very restricted provincial autonomy.    The indirect election of the Central Parliament by the Provincial Diets was abolished only as late as 1873.
2  See above, pp. 176-7.
3Redlich, op cit., Vol. II, pp. 557 ff.a especially p. 561.